THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

fordham to consult Mr Bonar Law, who had moved the resolution.
Mr Bonar Law correctly pointed out that he was not leader of the
Conservative party, which had broken up. Lord Stamfordham replied
that 4it was the King's duty to form a new Government as soon as
possible and to send for whoever [sic] he considered was the proper
person to carry out this great responsibility'. Mr Bonar Law refused,
however, to take office until he had been elected leader of the Conser-
vative party. The King insisted that Mr Bonar Law call at Buckingham
Palace. A few days later the Conservative party unanimously elected
Mr Bonar Law as leader, and he was forthwith commissioned to ibrm
a Government.1 It will be seen that, so far as is known, the King acted
without consultation.  On the other hand, Mr Bonar Law's refusal to
form a Government before being elected leader was unprecedented.  It
had always been held, both in the Conservative party and in the Liberal
party, that the Sovereign should have a free hand in choosing a Prime
Minister if the office fell vacant while that party had a majority, and that
they should elect as leader the person so chosen. Mr Churchill followed
that rule in 1940 though, since Mr Neville Chamberlain was serving
under him, he did not ask for immediate election as leader.

When he resigned in 1923, Mr Bonar Law informed Lord Cur/on,
who had the greatest claims to the succession: 'I understand that it is
not customary for the King to ask the Prime Minister to recommend
his successor in circumstances like the present, and I presume that he
will not do so.'* This was perhaps a polite way of telling Lord Curzon
that he, Mr Bonar Law, did not wish to take the responsibility of
advising Lord Curzon's appointment. The information as to what was
customary had come from Lord Crewe, who quoted the precedent of
1894, mentioned above, and also said that Edward VII had appointed
Mr Asquith in 1908 without asking for the advice of Sir Henry
Campbell-Bannerman.3 Though Mr Bonar Law would no doubt have
given advice if George V had asked for it, he had a verbal message
conveyed to the King to the effect that, owing to ill-health, the Prime
Minister would prefer not to be consulted and not to take the respon-

1 Nicolson, op. cit. pp. 370-1; Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister, pp. 459-61.
* Life of Lord Cur^on, ill, p. 350.
3 Blake, op. cit. pp. 514-15.
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